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woman's heart. The speeches of the others
might have been made by men, but this
speech, while never weak, never sentimental in
the bad sense of the word, is the kind of speech,
both in its limitations and in its triumphs,
which could only be made by a woman. From
first to last it is emotional and even poignant,
and has that curious power of unconsciously
seizing salient incidents which is so distin-
guishing a mark of the novel writing of
women. Its logic is none the less irresistible
because it is the logic of the heart. Listen to
her description of the famine of '48:

The Middle Ages in the most sombre period of
their history never beheld such misery. Men and
women ate the dogs, the rats, and the grass of the
field, and some even, when all food was gone, ate
the dead bodies. Those who died were cast into
great ditches so hurriedly opened and badly closed
again that the pestilential odors helped to make
death travel more rapidly. They were called the
pits of the famine, for into them the famine cast all
its harvest. Ireland was heroic in her suffering.
Whole families, when they had eaten their last
crust, and understood that they had to die, looked
once upon the sun and then closed up the doors of
their cabins with stones, that no one might look on
their last agony. Weeks afterwards men would
find their skeletons gathered round the extin-
guished hearth. I do not exaggerate, gentlemen.
I have added nothing to the mournful reality. If